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Was a most pleasing prospect. 








BOUT seven o’clock in the evening, we halted at a very 
£\. convenient house on the road side ; got beds and su pper; 
and, at day-light, recommenced our march. We were now 
on the high- road to Reichenhall, the last Bavarian town we 
should have to pass. Each of us was in excellent spirits, and 
almost confident of getting clear, from the success that had 
lately attended us. We exerted all our force to get es soon 
as possible into the Austrian territories, and walked at least 
twelve leagues this day. Passed over a very large bridge, 
that leads across a branch of the lake of Kempzee, and found 
we were still five leagues from Reichenhall. Being very much 
fatigued, we agreed to proceed to a village about a mile 
off the ro: id, on the borders of the lake, and to stop there for 
the night. We soon made outa public-house ; got supper, 
and retired early tobed. The people were civii, and not at all 
inguisitive. ‘There were several boats on the lake, which, to us, 
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We rose ea:ly, and pursued our journey. At about eleven, 
we halted in a village, and got breakfast. We here met several 
people (being Sunday), bat. none very curious. We found out 
that we were still three leagues from Reichenhall. Advanced 
a pace, but with precaution, knowing how particular they 
generally are on the frontiers. We also agreed, if we could 


— 


yet safe into Austria, to take the direct course for Trieste, 
and notto go to Salzbourgh. ‘The doctor was getting very 
weary, the road rough and intricate, no public-house or 
village to be seen. Drawing near Reichenhall fast, we over- 
took two wagyons going to that town ; and prevailed on one 
to allow our weak companion to mount, which proved a very 
fortunate circumstance ; for he had scarcely secured himself 
when two Bavarian gend’armes passed. Hewson, and inyself, 
were on different sides. I imagine they supposed we be- 
longed to the waggons, for they took uo notice whatever 
of us. 

| had observed for several days past, that the directions, 
notices, &c. on the posts as we passed, were in French as _ well 
as German. Our present road was quite new, and appeared 
to have been made since the battle of Austerlitz, tor the 
purpose, no doubt, of entering the Austrian territories with 
more facility at afuture period, It must have cost an im- 
mensity of labour and treasure, being cut through immense 
rocks and mountains. It was one of the finest military roads 
Lever beheld. We also observed an aqueduct for a number 
of miles along the road ; and were informed it was to conduct 
water from the salt springs which that country abounds in, to 
‘Transtein, where there is an extensive salt manufactory. We 
were now within two miles of the town, and begged the waggoner 
io stop, and allow the doctor todescend ; which he did, offering 
him, at the same time, to carry him into the town, if he pleased. 

Ve thanked the waggoner, but declined it, telling him we were 
not certain but we might remain at 2 friend’s house in the 
suburbs that night. The waggoners then proceeded onwards, 
and we halted to consider how we were toact. Now what was 
to be done? was the general question. It was too late to 
attempt making a circuit of the town, and getting into Austria, 
which was at least four or five miles farther: besides, from the 
intricate appearance of the situation of the town, surrounded 
by insmense mountains, it was impossible to get round it in 
the dark. 

All matters having been deliberately weighed and con- 
sidered, we resolved to take our abode up in a public-house, at 

a little dista ince on the road side ; and thi we trusted would be 
our jast night in Bavaria. We acceordi: aly entered ; there 
were several decent looking people—i made our host ‘under- 
stand our comrade had been taken suddenly ill, that I wished 
to 
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to get him to bed #@ soon as we could, and that we pre- 
ferred remaining with him to going into town, as it was 
then late : he politely told us we should be instantly accoin- 
modated, 

At about half past eight we were shewn to bed; we were 
in great spitits. The next morning would decide our destiuy, 
and we were very sanguine. We knew it was necessary to be 
cautious a’so in Austria: bat considered the great point at- 
tained, when out of the power of the Rhine Confederation. 
I confess | sometimes thought, how vafortunate we should be, 
if arrested in the vicinity of the last Bavarian town, and again 
conducted back tothe horrible Mansion of Tears. I frankly 
declare | would sooner have suffered death. These ideas pre- 
vented my’ sleeping much ; however, | did not disclose them to 
my companions. 


October 17th, 1808. Atthe dawn of day we rose, ordered acup 
of coffee each, and pushed forward with great circumspection for 
the town of Reichenhall. Saw very few people moving. Every 
thing, we imagined, favoured us as yet; and the next moment we 
discovered a bridge, which we inevitably must pass; at the end 
of it was a turnpike, and the Bavarian barrier, blue and white, 
which we were tolerably well acquainted with. There were two 
men who appeared at a short distance from the turnpike. We 
were advanced on the bridge. The two men entered a house 
close to the turnpike. We advanced rapidly. Supposing this 
tobe a most favourable opportunity, we passed the turnpike 
very fortunately, and turned short round tothe right, which led 
us directly as we wished, and also clear of the town. We then 
passed another barrier, where there was no house, and | supposed, 
as they were so contiguous, that both were atiended by the 
same people. We then imagined ourselves to be in Austria, 
and had advanced nearly a mile, | do not pretend io describe 
our feelings, or the sensations we experienced. Thg road was 
getting excessively dirty;a pathway led through the fields 
in the exact direction we intended to take. | pursued it, whilst 
Mr. Hewson continued in the road; and, on looking back, l 
found the doctor was following me at some distance. Ina 
short time I lost sight of Hewson. We had made akind of 
obtuse angle in quitting the road. I soon got on it again, but 
could not see my friend Hewson ; I conjectured that he had 
walked faster than me, and consequently was farther advanced. 
To my great astonishment, I soon espied a house close by, 
with the Bavarian arms, and a turnpike; the door was most 
fortunately shut. I passed it without being really sensible of 
my narrow escape. I[ then quickened my pace, and observed 
the doctor equally successful. 1 had been mistaken with respect 
to our being in Austiia; yet this must certainly be the last 
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Bavarian barrier. I now became very ungasy for the safety of 
my friead, and dreaded that some accident might have _re- 
tarded him; not expecting that he had another Bavarian 
harrier to pass, he might uofortunately fall upon it, at themoment 
the door was opened. I stopped, replete with these ideas, 
to wait the doctor’s coming up, that we might consult one 
another how to act; and in a few seconds I had the unspeaka- 
ble joy to behold him a head, advancing towards me. How 
he could have gotso far was to me inexplicable. I made 
towards him, expressing my astonishment at being thus separated 
at so critical a time—-he retaliated, and said, he thought we 
must have been a heod, as he imagined by crossing through the 
fields, we had cut off a considerable angle of the road ; and, 
added he, I should have continued to thiak so, had I not been 
prevented from advancing any further by an Austrian officer, 
who is placed with a guard at yon turnpike: He demanded 
my passport; 1 told him my companions, who were coming 
on had it; he desired me to wait until they arrived; but I 
thought it more advisable to return aud give you the informa- 
tion. “ About this very spot,” added he, “ I met the man’s 
wife who looks out at the Bavarian turnpike ; she was going 
towards her house, and asked me if | had shewn her husband my 
papers; | answered’ yes?” ‘This £ considered as critical a situa- 
tion as we had been yet placed in. We now were,(as one might 
say,) between the frontiers of two nations. One would not 
allow us to advance without the proper documents ; and the 
other, if we remained a moment, would pursue and arrest 
us for having passed their's, without shewing thew what en- 
titled us to do so. Well knowing which power we had to appre- 
hend most, [ proposed to endeavour toavoid the Austrian ofhicer, 
and to get into their territory as soon as possible. We ac- 
cordingiy chose a pathway that led into a wood, on the side of 
an immense mountain, expecting to be followed instantly by 
the Austrian guard ; but also calculating, in being too far 
in their dominions, for any one to return us to the Bavarians, 
I need not say that we advanced very briskly, and we got 
into the wood quite out of breath, tolerably sure that we were 
now in Austria, and astonished that we were not pursued. 
After stoppiug some little time to breathe, we again proceeded, 
It was impossible to cross the moutitains ; they were quite in- 
accessible. We therefore kept the wood as long as it led in the 
direction that suited us ; and, in a short time, we saw the high 
road, and found we were about a mile within the Austrian 
barrier. ‘This was an inexpressible consolation. 

We proceeded with contidence to the road ; but just as we 
had stepped on it, four men sprang up from behind a rock, 
where they bad lain concealed, and presented their pieces atus. 
The headmost of them took his hat off, and asked, us for out 
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papers. I shewed him an old pocket book, and. pretended ta 
look for mine: The man said, we must accompany vim to his 
oficer—he was no judge—pointing towards the Austsian turns 
pike. “ With agreat deal of pleasure,” we replied, and asked, 
“if we were notin the emperor’s dominions 7” he answered, 
¥es. We accompanied these soldiers to their officer, who was 
a young man, and spoke no other language than German. 
However, we comprehended perfectly, that he was displeased 
at our attempting to elude him and the guard.. He examined 
us,and we made him understand as well as we possibly could, 
“ That we were American segmen, who had escaped from the 
Danes at Altona, and were making the best of our way to 
Trieste, where we expected to procure a passage to our vative 
country.” Ele desised One of his soldiers to go, and inform 
the Bavarian at the ncxt bazrier, that he wauted him... This 
circumstance occasioved me much uneasiness. i endeevonred 
to learn from him, if he iiended to.send us to. oalzbourgh, 
He said we should be dispatched there immediaiely.. We 
were much pleased at this, as we dreaded being given up 
to. the man at the nest barrier, who now, had aiuived 5 and 
was astouished, when the otficér observed that he, bad Jet.us 
pass without examining or juterrogating us. My. friend. the 
Bavarian was excessively nettied at the information. 


October 17th, 1208. Odr escort for Salzbourgh being ape 
pointed, we proceeded once ‘more in boadage. Every thing 
now depended upon the’ disposition of the Austrians, with re= 
spect to ‘Awerica and Eagland. “We resolvid ‘to persevere in 
our American tale, nnicss we had some great inducement for 
acting otherwise. At abovt two we. arrived at Salzbourgh,* 
and were instaotly conducted to the town house. “We were ine 
terrogated by the director of police, a very civil geutleman, 
who spoke several languages finently. He asked us in French, 
what countrymen we were ? We would not understand him. 
He then asked the same in Etalian and German? we were 
equally ignorant. At last he asked’us in English, we then 
perfectly understood him, and answered, Americans. “ How 
have you con rived (said he) to enter the emperor of Austria’s 
territories without regular passporis? You will be considered 
as spies ” We belonged, said |, to an American ship taken 
by the Danes, in consequence of being boarded by two English 

frigates 





* Salzbourgh is a fortified city of Germany, the capital of a duchy 


of the same name, with a strong castle on a mountain. It has a 
university, and two noble palaces. It is situated between three 


mountains, on both sides of the river Salza. Was taken possession 


of by the French in 1800 and 1805. It hasa number of remarkable 
buildings. 
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frigates in the English channel, on her passage up the Baltic, 
Our names are Manuel, alias Hewson, chief mate; Henderson, 
sorgeon, alias Barklimore ; and myself, Lincoln, who happened 
to be then a passenger. 

The director requested we would each make out a civil de¢la- 
ration, who and what we were, and bring it him the next morn. 
ing. He should send us to a tavern for the night, and re- 
quested we would not stir from it without his permission. He 
expressed also lis astonishment at our havirtg crossed the con- 
tinent, without being able to speak any otber language than 
English ; and added, That if we were even Englishmen, we had 
nothing to fear from the Austrian government. My God! I 
never felt more happy than at hearing these words—how they 
soothed my mind. I however feigned not to comprehend him 
pertectiy, that my heart might again thrill with delight. He 
repeated the same expressions; which caused me so much 
emotion, being confident that a man in his station would not 
tell an untruth—that I was actually on the point of declaring 
myself. However, I governed myself, and restrained my de- 
sire to relate the truth, although | am at a loss to explain how 
I was able to do so; and turning to my companions, I observed, 
that we had better proceed to the tavern, as we were very much 
fatigued. The director ordered a serjeant to shew us the way. 
We took a cordial leave of this worthy old man, and followed 
cur guide. _ So delighted were we with the last news, which [ 
imagined I still heard re-echo in my ears, that we had arrived 
at the tavern, which was .at a considerable distance from the 
town house, before we thought we had advanced a hundred 
sieps towards it. 

Here we were received as American gentlemen, and had an 
excellent supper and good beds; we felt superlatively happy. 
What a vast difference between our present situation, and that 
in the morning when between the two barriers. 


(To be continued.) 








INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Apri 18. 


ACKERLEY 0. PARKINSON AND MAUDESLEY. 


f fy was an action against the Rev. Dr. Parkinson, 
vicas-general and official eres of the lord bishop 
of Chester, and the Rev. Mr. 3} 


faudeley, his surrogate, as 
judges 
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judges of the ecclesiastical court of Chester, to recover 
damages for an erroneous judgment pronounced by them 
against the plaintiff. 

Mr. Richards having opened the case, 

Mr. Park addressed the court and jury, and stated, that 
the case for their consideration was one of very considerable 
importance, not alone to the individaal by whom the suit had 
been instituted, but to the public at large. There were two 
questions for consideration : The first for his lordship, as to 
whether an action properly lay against the defendants ; 
and the next, as to the quantum of damages to which the 
plaintiff, if the action did lie, was entitled. The defen- 
dants, as had already been stated, were the judges of the 
ecclesiastical court at Chester, and the plaintiff was a re- 
spectable barrister at. Bath. His name was John Hawkes- 
ley Ackerley. The father of this gentleman, Mr. David 
Ackerley, wito did reside in the diocese of Chester, died intes- 
tate. Certain persons were desirous of bringing the plaintiff 
(Mr. J. H. Ackerley) into the management of the estate of his 
father ; but he refused to accept the office of administrator. 
Two persons, of the name of Wilbraham and Oldbam, in con- 
sequence, filed a suit in equity against him, for intermeddling 
with his father’s estate, he being neither executor nor adminis- 
trator. The ground of this suit was, that he had received rents 
to the amount of 200I. and the object which was had in view 
was, to force him to undertake the office of administrator to 
his father’s affairs. The court, bowever, wellknew, that even 
supposing he had received the rents alluded to, he was only 
liable as far as the amount of those rents weat. ‘The plaintiff 
put in an answer to the bill filed against him, stating that he 
was neither executor nor administrator of his father, and 
thereby relieved himself from the effects of the suit com- 
menced. Finding themselves thus foiled, Messrs. Wilbraham 
and Oldham went to the ecclesiastical court at Chester, and 
commenced another suit, and plaintiff was duly cited by that 
court te come forth, and take upon himself the adminisiration 
of his father’s affairs. As he lived out of the diocese of 
Chester, a notification of this citation was served upon the 
bishop of Bath and Wells, in whose diocese plaintifi resided. 
Plaintiff having neglected to appear as called upon, he was pro- 
bounced coniumacious, and a decree of greater excommunica- 
tion was passed upon him ; and # scbedule of this adjudication 
was also notified to the bishop of Bails and Wells, with direce 
tions that it should be read ia the church of the parish in which 
the plaintiff lived. The effect of this decree, which was passed 
on the 29h of December, 1807, was to exclude plaintiff from 
the communion of the church. There wasa material difference 
between the lesser and the greater excommunication ; by the 
9 former, | 
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former, an individual, against whom such a sentence had been 
passed, would not be allowed: to participate in the sa. 
ersment of the Lord’s Supper ; but for the- latter, great and 
manifest civil disabilities would resalt. Hf the individual 
were not a barrister, he could not sit asa juryman ; he could 
not be examined as a witness; he could not be a party to 
any action ; and if be did not sabmit to the judgment of the 
court, he was liable to have a writ of excommunicato capiendo 
issued against him, by whieh he could be apprehended, and 
nuprisoned in any of his majesty’s gaols. The plaintiff, for- 
tunately, had not been subject to any of these consequences, 
but he bad been exposed to all the odium naturally attached 
to such a sentence, and had remained so for a very considera. 
ble period. Upon the sentence being notified to him, he 
appealed against it to the consistorial court at York, but by 
them it was confirmed. Not content with this decision, be 
again appealed to a court of delegates, couposed of three 
of ihe judges of the land, assisted by five doctors of civil 
law, who, on the 17th of Jane, 1811, revoked the sen- 
tence of the court of Chester, and he ld that there was no 
Jaw by which it was obligatory on any individual to accept 
letters of administration if he did not think proper. It was 
in fact well known that any individual, when even appointed 
to such an office, might renoance it if he thought proper, 
and such was the practice every day. Mr, Park submitted, 
that such being the law of the land, the ecclesiastical judges 
had no jurisdiction by which they had the power of compel- 
ling an individual to take upon him sach a burthensome of- 
fice ; and if this was conceded to him, it followed of course 
that the proceeding of the court of Chester was erroneous, 
and of consequence the defendants became answerable for 
their conduct This being substantiated, the next question 
Was as to the “ which had been incurred by the plain- 
uff. He(Mr. I Park) did not mean to impuie any malice to 
the defendants ; but he need scarcely state to the jary the 

effect which » sentence which went to exclude the plaintiff 
for three years and a half, not alone from the body of the 
charch, but from the body of society, must have upon his 
mind and character. The expense incurred in the court at 
York by the plaintff, in his efforts to relieve himself from 
this sentence of the court at Chester, amounted to 84!. 14s. 
lid.and that incurred in the court of delegates was 179. 19s. 
To which ai least, independent of any other consideration, the 
plaintiff? was entitled, provided the court was of opinion that 
the action was properly laid. 

The various proceedings of the courts of Chester and 
York, aud of the court of delegates, were then put in, 
‘The expeuse incurred by plaintiff at the court of York was 
6 admitted, 
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admitted, and the expense incurred in the court of delegates, 
was proved by the clerk of the proctor, who had undertaken 
the cause. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that from the documents 
which had been read, it appeared the plaintiff had only been 
cited to appear in the court of Chester, and shew cause why 
he did not take upon himself the office of administration to 
his father’s estate; he had never formally refused to accept 
that office, and if he had been guilty of any offence, it was 
only in neglecting to appear to shew cause. The judgment 
pronounced upon him for refusing to administer to his fa- 
ther’s affairs—therefore,even if such judgment were lawful, 
was clearly erroneous. Malice not being imputed to the 
defendants, the case resolved itself into the simple proposi- 
tion, whether the defendants were liable to an action for their 
erroneous decree ? and upon this point a new quesiion arose, 
namely, whether the action properly lay against Dr. Paikin- 
son, as principal, or against his surregate, Mr. Maudesley, 
as deputy? This, however, was a question for the future 
decision of the court, on which he should not then pronounce 
any opinion. 

Mr. Park remarked, that the sentence of the court seemed 
to have been passed jointly by the two defendants—and this 
was confirmed by the admission of defendants themselves. 

Mr. Abbott, for the defendants, said, that the inse:tion of 
the name of Dr. Parkinson, as vicar general of the bishop 
of Chester, indicated more the title of the court, than the 
presence of that reverend doctor himself, and he believed the 
reverend doctor was not present at the time the sentence was 
passed, although his name was used as principal of the court. 
He thought, however, the consideration of this point had 
better come on, on a motion fora nonsuit hereafter. 

Lord Ellenborough thought this would certainly be the 
best way of deciding the question. His lordship also ob- 
served, that this case was one of peculiar hardship towards 
the ecclesiastical court, inasmuch as thejudges of that court 
had not the same protection for their decisions as the courts of 
record. ‘Their responsibility was extremely perilous, bat still 
there were limits to that responsibility, which were very fit 
to be considered in another place. That was not, however, 
the present question ; the only point to be decided being the 
quantum of damages to which the plaintiff was entitled for 
the expenses to which he had been put. 

Mr. Abbott then addressed the court on the part of the 
defendants, and submitted it was very hard that the court at 
Chester should be answerable for the expense incurred by 
the plaintiff at York. He also remarked on the fact of the 
ecclesiastical court haying no other means of enforcing its 
Vol. 54, 3 Y decrees, 
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decrees, than by the course which had been pursued towards 
the plaintiff, aud thought the jury showld take that fact into 
their consideration, in appreciating the damages. 

Lord Ellenborough summed up the facts of the case, and 
distinetly laid down that the ecclesiastical courts had no 
power to compel a person to take upon himself the grievous 
burden of an administratorship, if he did not chuse. If, from 
the blunder of the court of Chester, the plaintiff had been 
pulto unnecessary expense, it was but fair that whatever 
cost he had been put to by that blunder, should be fully reim- 
bursed. 

The jury found a verdict for plaintifi— Damages 2641. 13s. 
tid. being the amount of the costs incurred in the court at 
York, and in the court of delegates. 
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On the Moravian Mode of Worship. By Madame de 
Stael. 


[From her “ Germany.”] 


"THERE is perhaps too much freedom in protestantism to 

Satisty a certain religious austerity, which may seize upon 
the man who is overwhelmed by great inisfortunes; sometimes 
even in the habitual course of life, the reality of this world 
disappears all at once, and we feel ourselves in the middle of 
its interests as we should at a ball, where we did not hear the 
music; the dancing that we saw there would appear insane. 
A species of dreaming apathy equally seizes upon the bramin 
and the savage, whev one by the force of thought, and the 
other by the force of ignorance, passes entire hours in the 
dumb contemplation of destiny. ‘The only activity of which 
the human being is then susceptible, is that which has divine 
worship for its object. He loves to do something for Heaven 
every moment; and it is this disposition which gives their at- 
traction to convents, however grcat may be their inconve- 
nience in other respects. 

‘The Moravians are the monks of protestantism; and the 
religious enthusiasm of northero Germany gave them birth, 
about abundred years ago. Bat although this association is as 
severe as a catholic convent, it is more liberal in its principles. 
No vows are taken there; all is voluntary; men and women 
are not separated, and marriage is not forbidden. Neverthe- 
less the whole society is ecclesiastical; that is to say, every 
thing 1s done there by religion and for it; the authority of the 
church ruies this community of the faithful, but this church is 
wrhout 
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without priests, and the sacred office is filled there,in turn, by 
the most religious and venerable persons. 

Men and women, before marriage, live separately from each 
other in assemblies, where the most perfect equality reigns. 
The entire day is filled with labour; the same for every rank; 
the idea of providence, constantly present, direcrs all the ac- 
tions of the life of the Moravians. 

When a young man chooses to take a companion, he ad- 
dresses himself to the female superintendants of girlsor widows, 
and demands of them the person he wishes to espouse. They 
draw lots in the church, to know whether he ought to marry 
the woman whom he prefers; and if the lot is against bim, 
he gives up his demand, ‘The Moravians have such a habit of 
resignation, that they do not resist this decision; and as they 
only see the women at church, it costs them less to renounce 
their choice. This manner of deciding upon marriage, aud 
upon many other circumstances of life, indicates the general 
spirit of the Moravian worship. Instead of keeping them- 
selves submitted to the will of Heaven, they fancy they can 
Jeatn it by inspirations, or, what is still more strenge, by in- 
terrogating chance. Duty and events manifest to man the 
views of God concerning’ the earth; how can we flatter our- 
selves with the notion of penetrating them by other means? 

We observe, in other:respects, among the generality of 
Moravians, evangelical ‘manners, such as they must have 
existed from the tine of the apostles, in Christian communi. 
ties. Neither extraordinary doctrines nor scrupulous practices 
constitutethe bond of this association: the gospel is there in- 
terpreted in the most natural avd clear manner; but they are 
there faithful to the cousequences of this doctrine, and they 
make their conduct, under all relations, harmonize with theii 
religious principles. The Moravinn communities serve, above 
all, to prove that protestantisim, in its siinplicity, may lead to 
the most austere sort of life, and the most enthusiastic reii- 
gion; death and immortality, well understood, are sufficient io 
occupy and to direct the whole of existence. 

I was some time ago at Dintendorf, alittle village near Er- 
farth, where a Moravian community is established. This vil- 
lage is three leagues distant from every great road ; it is si- 
tuated between two mountains, upon the banks of a rivulet; 
willows and lofty poplars environ it; there is something tran- 
quil and sweei in the look of the conutry, which prepares the 
soul to free itself from the turbulence of life. The buildings 
and the streets are marked by periect cleanliness; the women, 
all clothed alike, hide their hairf and bind their head with a 
ribband, whose colour indicates whether they are married, 
waidens, or widows: the men are clothed in brown, almost 
like the quakers. Mercantile industry employs nearly all of 
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them; but one does not hear the least noise in the village, 
Every body works in regularity and silence; and the internal 
action of religious feeling lulls to rest every other impulse. 

The girls and widows live together in a large dormitory, 
and, during the night, one of them has her turn to watch, for 
the purpose of praying, or of taking care of those who may 
be ill. The unmarried men live in the same manoer. Thus 
there exists a great family for him who has none of his own; 
and the name of brother and sister is common to all Chris. 
tians, 

{ostead of bells, wind instraments, of a very sweet harmony, 
summon them to divine service. As we proceeded to church, 
by the sound of this imposing music, we felt ourselves carried 
awuy from the earth; we fancied that we heard the trumpets 
of the last judgment, not such as remorse makes us fear them, 
but such as a pious confidence makes us hope them ; it seemed 
as if the divine compassion manifested itself in this appeal, 
and pronounced beforehand the pardon of regeneration. 

The church was dressed out in white roses, and blossoms of 
white thorn: pictures were not banished from the temple; and 
music was cultivated as a constituent part of religion: they 
only sang psalms ; there was neither sermon, nor mass, nor ar- 
gument, nor theological discussion; it was the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth. The women, all in white, were ranged 
by each other without any distinction whatever; they looked 
like the innocent shadows who were about to appear together 
before the tribunal of the divinity. 

The burying-ground of the Moravians is a garden, the walks 
of which are warked out by funeral stones; and by the side 
of each is planted a flowering shrub, All these grave stones 
are equal; not one of these.shrubs rises above the other; and 
the same epitaph serves for athe dead. ‘* He was born on 
such a day; and on such another he returned into his native 
country.” Excellent expression, to designate the end of our 
life! The ancients said, “ He lived ;” and thus threw a veil 
over the tomb, to divest themselves of its idea; the Christians 
place over it the star of hope. 

On Easter-day, divine service is performed in the burying- 
ground, which is close to the church, and the resurrection 1s 
ponounced in the middle of the tombs. All those who are pre- 
sent at this act of worship, know the stone that is to be placed 
over their coffin; and already breathe the perfume of the 
young tree, whose leaves and flowers will penetrate into their 
tombs. It is thus that we have seen, in modern times, an 
entire army assisting at its own funeral rites, pronouncing for 
itself the service of the dead, decided in belief that it waste 
conquer immortality.* 

* The allusion in this passage is to the siege of Saragosse 
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The communion of the Moravians cannot adapt itself to 
the social state, such as circumstances ordain it to be; but as 
it has been long and frequently asserted that catholicism alone 
addressed the imaginaticn, it is of consequence to remark, 
that what truly touches the soul in religion is common to all 
Christian churches. A sepulchre and a prayer exhaust all the 
power of the pathetic; and the more simple the faith, the 
more emotion is caused by the worship. 





Amiable Female Character. 


N the 17th of January, 1514, died, at Stockton-upon- 

Tees, in the county of Duraam, Mrs. Suiton, wite of 
George Sutton, esq. of that place, and third daughter of the 
late William Horsfall, esq. of Storthes Halli, in the county of 
York, If a life passed in the exercise of evety viriue that 
can endear the character of our nature, be eatitied to live in 
the recollection of surviving friends, then will the memory of 
this most incomparable woman afford a long and mournful 
theme to those who: now deplore a loss that can never be re- 
paired. In her attendance on the first-of ali our duties she 
was constant and férvent, and her heart. felt what ber tongue 
uttered, whilst the unbounded acts:of her benevolence gave a 
convincing testimony that she well understood, and as well 
obeyed, that second great commandment, “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” She was unremitting in her at- 
tendance to this divine injunction, and followed i: so completely 
without ostentation, that it might be most truly said, “ the 
right hand knew not what the left hand did.” She looked for 
her reward to that Being alone who can recompence virtue, 
and we may surely hope she tus not looked in vain. 

In her intercourse with the world, ber manners were pe- 
culiarly mild and affable; she thought herself, perhaps, not 
free from imperfection, and therefore made allowance for the 
failings of others: to ill natured censure and detraction she 
was an entire stranger, and she was never known to utter her- 
self, or to encourage in another the slightest word that could 
give pain or offeace. To have spoken irreverently of religion 
would have provoked her resentment; but so well was her dis- 
position known, that none ventured to distress her by treating 
that subject lightly, which was ever the leading one in her 
thoughts and the guide of all beractions. If she had a failing, 
it leaned to the side of virtue, for-there is too much reason to 
believe that, deaf to the admonitions of her sincerest friends, 
she injured her health by au incautious personal re ou 
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the needy sick; the last days of her exertions were spent in 
unison with all the former, in relieving the indigent; and on 
the Wednesday preceding her death, she was assiduously em- 
ployed in the cares of a school, which she had instituted and 
supported. Soon after this, alas! too soon, she fell a victim 
to fever, either brought on by the extreme inclemency of the 
season, acting on.a constitution already weakened, or caught 
from contagion in some one of the many scenes of’ distress 
which she was in the habit of visiting at all times and in all 
places. 

From the first hour of the attack, she thought the event 
would be fatal, but being ready at the call, she obeyed without 
repiaing; and finding, from her debilitated state, her day of 
hiie to be closing, she expressed an earnest desire to attest her 
belief in another world, by .receiving the bread of life from 
the hands of a greatly and truly respected friend; nor was this 
comfort denied her, for in the full possession of her facalties 
she wasenabled, almost in her last moments, to sea! her. con- 
viction in the merits of the mercies of a crucified Redeemer. 
Then with gratitude for the ample means which had beer 
placed at her disposal, and a conscientious belief that the 
talent had not been misapplied, she resigned an unspotted life 
without a murmur, and happily without a pang. Thus was 
this inestimable woman removed from all her charitable cares 
and anxieties—nor was there the distance of many days. be- 
tween her being very easy. in this world, and we trast very 
happy in another. Her sorrying relations will long bear in 
mind ber many perfections, and endeavour to embalm her 
memory by imitating her example. 





IMPERIAL UKASE. 


HE following imperial ukase, or proclamation, was read 

at the general meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bii-le Society, held ut Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, 
London, on Wednesday, May 4, 1814, by the Rev. Mr. 
Pinkerton, from Moscow, as evincing the lively interest 
which the Emperor Alexander takes in the cause of religion; 


(TRANSLATION.) 


“ Beloved Subjects! 


“ A yea is elapsed since we were called upon to return 
thanks to God for delivexing our realms from the bands of 
cruel 
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ervel and powerful enemies. Scarcely is the present. year ex- 
pited, and already our victorious banners are erected on the 
banks of the Rhive. Europe, which was armed against us, is 
now voluntarily marching with us! All the nations which lie 
between Russia and France foliow our example ; and, haviug 
united their arms with our’s, turn them against the oppressor 
of the nations. 

“So great achange upon earth could only have been effected hy 
the special power of God. ‘The destiny of nations aud states 
rises and falls by the power of his almighty arm. Whois power- 
ful without him? Who is strong and stable, unless by his will ? 
Let us turn to him with our wholeheart and mind. Let us not 
be proud of our own deeds. Let us never imagine that we are 
more than weak mortals. What are we ? So long as the hand of 
God is with us, we are in possession of wisdom and might: but 
without him we are nothing. Let all the praise of man, therefore, 
be silenced before him. Let each of us present the sacrifice of 
praise to him towhom it is due. Our true glory and honour is 
humility before him. Weareconvinced thateach of cur faitinful 
subjects always feels this, and especially after so much divine 
goodness has been poured out upon us. Animated, therefore, by 
these sentiments of humility and zeal, we ordain, on the present 
occasion, that throughout our whole empire every temple of God 
be opened; that in every church solemn thanksgivings be pre- 
sented, on bended knees, to the Maker and Disposer of all 
Things ; and that all present tears of the warmest gratitude to 
him for the unspeakable mercy shown us. By the power of his 
almighty arm he hath drawn us out of great deeps, and placed 
us on the pinnacle of glory :—What shall we render unto him 
but tears of gratitude and joy! 

’ (Signed) « ALEXANDER. 
“ Given at the Head-quarters, Carlsruhe, 
Dec. 6 (0. S) 1813.” 





FASHIONS for JUNE, 1814. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
No. 1. 
Ball -Dress for the Fetes in Honour of the Emperor of Russia 
and Allies. 


drapery is trimmed rovud with scollops, winch are 


edged with narrow blond Ince, put on very full, and. is 
3) rather 


eo lace drapery over a pale pink satin slip; the 
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rather shorter than the slip, which is also edged with blond, 
A pink satin body is worn over the drapery; the back js 
made tight to the shape, and is finished behind in a point 
to correspond with the front; the back is the same breadth 
as last month, but unosaally high. Fancy sleeve. Scollops 
of lace edged with blond fall over the neck, and is edged to 
correspond with the train. The points of the body are 
ornamented with pearl fleurs de lys, which have a most 
tasteful effect. Pearl necklace, bracelets, earings, and arm. 
Jets ; locket, intermingled pearls and coloured stones. Head- 
dress, the Wellington wreath of laurel in white or greea 
foil, interspersed with regal crowns, and other applicable 
attributes: it is a most elegant, nove!, and tasteful orna- 
ment for any full head-dress whatever, and at this period 
should be universally worn. White kid slippers and gloves. 


No. 2. 
BLUCHER BONNET AND SPENSER. 


High dress of jacconet muslin, with a triple lace ruff, and 
a profusion of lace let in round the neck. The bottom ‘of 
this dress is trimmed in a most elegant style; a broad 
pointed lace flounce is sewed on to a piece of muslin of 
the same breadth, which is full, and gauged in a byas form 
at irregular distances; over this piece of muslin is placed 
a second flounce of scolloped lace, which is put on to the 
dress by a beading; this trimming has an extremely rich 
and elegant effect. The spenseris composed of an emerald 
green satin, with a trimming of a darker shade, and is 
appropriate to the season, made low in the neck, so as to 
display the profusion of lace round the neck and throat ; 
the triple row of points which adora it are in the shape 
of an olive, admirably appropriate to the present time, 
The sleeves are singularly novel and tasteful, and are fastened 
in regular distances a-la-Russe. The cuffs are ornamenied 
in a manner similar to the neck, The bonnet is composed 
of emerald green, of ashape perfectly new, most becoming, 
and very diilcvent toany thing yet worn ; a feather of a dark 
shade is placed a little to the side, and falls over to the point of 
the bonnet behind. 

The Blucher bonnet, though expressly invented for the 
carriage costume, is yet in high estimation with our most 
tovish pedestrians: the elegant materials of which it is com- 
posed, the originality of its form, and, above all, its being at 
once jauniee aod becoming, reader ita favourite. Gloves and 
slippers to correspond, 
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Letter from Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. 


Sir, ? 


HIE gentleman who will have the honor to deliver you this 
letter, having a design to serve as a volunteer in his im- 
perial iajesty’s army under your royal highness’s command, 
hath desired me to recommend him to your countenance and 
protection, that he may be provided for as his merit and ser- 
vices shall entitle him. As he is a gentleman of a good fa- 
mily, many of his relations, who are my friends, have solicited 
mein his behalf; and I was the rather induced to comply with 
their desires herein, as [ thought it a laudable ambition in the 
gentleman to learn the art of war from the greatest general the 
age hath produced; and this | may say without any suspicion 
of flattery, having heard this character of your highness, from 
my late dear lord, who was esteemed, in some degree, a judge 
of these matters. 

This gentleman, by being a roman catholic, is not capable 
of any employment in his, Britaunic majesty’s troops; but 
since he differeih with us in our religious sentiments, | am 
pleased that he takes that part in “the present war, which I 
think the most favourable to our civil liberties; and I own [ 
ain strongly prejudiced to think so, because your highness is 
engaged on that side; the glory of whose life bath been, to 
have spent it equally in defence of the Christian religion, and 
the civil liberties of Europe. But I perceive the pieasure { 
have in renewing, in this tanner, my acquaintance with your 
highness, will draw me in, before | am aware, to expatiate too 
much upon the great qualities L esteem in you, which will be 
misspending so much of your time, from which all Europe at 
present expecteth great advantages: give me leave, therefore, 
without taking up any more of it, to assure you, that [ am, 
with the greatest esieem and respect imaginable, your high- 
ness’s most obedient, most humble servant, 

June 26, 1735. S. MaRLsoroven. 








COFFINS. 
| ab gaceaggea formed of a single stone, hollowed with a chissel 


are an improvement which has been attrrouted to the 


‘Romans. Sometimes they were of marble. Some contained 


two of more. bodies, others only one, in which case it was not 

unusual for them to be made to fit the body with-cavities for 

the reception of the head and arms and other protnberances. 
The solid stone or marble cofia, often curiously wrought, 


Was ip use mnong ihe first Chiristiaus in Euglan i; who, in afl 
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probability, copied the customs of the Romans afier those cou. 
querors had quitted our island. 

The leaden ,coffin was also in use among the Romans, not 
only for the reception of the body, but, in many instances, for 
the ashes and bones. Lt was adopted.by the Christians, and 
continues in frequent use to the present time among the more 

- opulent. 

Alexander was buried in a golden coffin by his successor 
Piolemy: anc glass coffins have been found in England. 

The aldest instance of wooden coffius ou record among us, 
is that of King Arthur, who was buried in an entire trunk of 
oak. 





Anecdotes of the Emperor Severus. 


HE Emperor Severus died at York, in the 21 tth year of 
the Christian wra. His funeral obsequies were solemnized 
at the village of Acombe, about two miles from that city. 
We are told that the body of this martial emperor was brought 
out in a military manner by the soldiers ; that it was habited 
in a soldier’s dress, and latd on a magnificent pile, erected for 
that purpose, on which it was burned. His sons first put the 
lighted torch to it, and when the flames ascended, the pile was 
honoured with the peridrome, decursion, or riding round it by 
the young princes, his chief officers, and soldiers. This kind 
of Roman funeral ceremony is described by Virgil :— 


Then thrice arquod the burning piles they run, 
Clad in bright armour. Thrice the mournful flame 
They encompass'd on their horses. 


After the body of the emperor was consumed in the flames, 
his ashes were collected, and with sweet odours, put into an 
urn of porphyry. ‘This was carried to Kome, and deposited in 
the capitol, in the monument of the Autonines. He had af- 
terwards the extraordiuary ceremony of the apotheosis, or 
deification, conferred upon him by the senate and people. 

In order that his memory might last to distant ages, his 
grateful army raised three large hills in the very place where 
his fumeral rites were performed. These hills are still very ap- 
parent, but from frequent pioughings and other causes, they are 
not so high now as they were formerly. Dr. Drake, in his 
history of York, observes that he considers these éumuli to 
have been raised in memory of the deceased emperor, and in 
honour of the two living ones, Caracalla and Geta, his sons and 
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ODE ON PEACE. 


a borne in yonder heav’nly car, 
Succeeding to the din of war, 

The dove-ey’d queen of peace appears, 
And gilds the hope of future years; 

Her journey tracing from the skies, 

While o’er her clouds of glory rise; 
Around her brow the olive twines, 

And in celestial beauty shines; 

While, with a grace that speaks her birth, 
She strews it o’er the groaning earth ; 
(A branch descends on every land 

From the fair goddess’ peaceful hand,) 
And bids fell war and murder reign 

No more within the earth’s domain, 


The blest attendants of the queen, 
With chee: fulness and pleasure’ beam, 

Fair plenty leads the way; 

Before whose soul enliv’ning hand 
Pale drooping famine dares not stand, 
But swiftly flies at her command, 

And owns her pow’rful sway ; 
While devastation quits his place, 
And want indignant hides her face 

From plenty’s cheering ray. 


Contentment next, amid the train, 
Whose smiling aspect speaks her name, 
Inspires within the thankful breast 

‘True gratitude, and heavenly rest. 

No nore the youths of many a clime 

Are led to death, as swift as time; 

No more is heard the furious rage 

Of battle on the bloody stage, 

Where slaughter proudly hails the day, 
When arinies, rang’d in grand array, 

‘The murd’rous work of death begin, 
And with its dread, appalling din, 
Tho’ bleeding warriors claim relief, 

It deafens every voice uf grief; 

No more the distant hills rebound 

‘The thundering cannons’ awful sound, 
That shook with their tremendeus roar 
Frouws Moscow to [beria’s shore ; 

Nor the loud rattling clash of arms 
Possess the soul with dire alarms, 

And far areund exulting tells 

Where the fierce rage of battle dwells; 
Nor from the burning towns arise ° 
Vast clouds of smoke that reach the skies, 
Where but a ruin’d heap displays 
The splendid pride of ancient days; 
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Nor waste, by desolation nourish’d, 
Shews us where once the vineyard flourish’d, 
Despoiling, with his barb’rous hand, 
The produce of the fruitfull land; 
Nor more the advent’rous merchant find 
Embargo ai! his vessels bind; 

Or, if th’ advent‘rer put to sea, 
Perchance sowe crutzing enemy, 
Migit scize upon his treasur’d store, 
And bear i: to sume hostile shore. 

But commerce now dispels the clouds, 
And once again ber sails upshrouds, 
Once more she comes the earth to bless, 
And did the gen’ral happiness ; 
Now unmolested, o’er the deep, 
Their rapid course the vessels sweep, 
Display’din high commercial pride, 
No convoy needing for a guide ; 

And now the merchant who of late 
Deplor’d in vain his ruin’d state, 
Beholds the star of hope arise, 

And with effulgence gilds the skfes ; 
Again the manufact’rer knows 
“} he bountevus blessings peace best ows ; 
And soon the devastated svil 

Will recompense the lab’rer’s. toil; 
While Europe, trom oppression free, 
Now hails returning liberty. 

Yet still, with stern, horrific mien, 

Around ts desolation Seen, 

And long shall Russia’s bounds declare 
His ail-devouring influence there, 
While Moscow’s ruins shail proclaim 
Iinperiai Russia’s deathiess tame ; q 
Aad Spain, where once luxuriance dwelt, 
‘The spoiling tyrant’s hand has felt; 
“The ruin’d town, and fallen tower, 
Bespeak his harsh, vindictive power; 
' And thro’ Germania’s states his course 
Has bent with a resistless force, 
Destruction spreading far and wide, 
Impetuous as the raging tide. 


And pity bids the tear to flow 
For those who fee! the scourge of woe; 
For those whe teel the tort’iing sting 
That war’s cuvenom'd serpents bring ; 
For those wha, by atiliciian crose’d, 
Lament a busband, parent, lost; 
And for those love-jorn maids who grieve 
A loss that nothing can retrieve, 
And cursing fell ambition’s power, 
In mourning pass hte’s clouded bour. 


And now, at iength, the world reviving 
From contention’s madd’aing sway, 
Kings are no more fur conquest striving, 

Gladly thy commands covey. 


‘Then, Oh fair queen! cach rising danger 
By thy matchless power subdue, 
And since sv jong thou’st been a stranger, 
Bid no mote the world adieu! 
4G. M. BUTT. 





Sherborne, 








